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TiOT  rOE  PU3LIGATI0N 


Subject:  "Ironing  Is  An  Art."  Information  approved  1:7  the  B^areau  of  Home 
Economics,  ".S«-}»A. 

r-olletin  available;     "I^Iethods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering." 


Polly  Perkins  was  in  the  midst  of  Trhat  she  called  a  "stew"  when  I  dropped 
in  for  a  visit.     Instead  of  offerir^  me  a  hearty  greeting  at  the  door  as  she 
usually  does,  she  sighed  and  then  said,  "Oh,  dear  me.    \7hy  pick  this  of  all 
days  to  come  to  see  me?" 

"Beg  pardon,  shall  I  leave?" 

"Oh,  no.    Please  don't  leave.     Tlie  very  idea.     Take  off  your  coat  and  sit 
rig^nt  doTO  here.     Heally,  though,  you  have  no  idea  how  I  hate  to  see  visitors 
on  ?uesda^-.     Bl'ae  Llonday,  A^Jnt  Sammy,  is  nothing  in  my  life  compared  to  hlack 
Tuesda;^  -'ironing  da;/.    3"/  this  time  in  the  afternoon  I've  ruined  my  disposi- 
tion Tnd  lost  my  manners."   Some  day  I'll  te  so  rude  on  a  T^uesda:^  afternoon 
that  my  friends  will  leave  ne  and  never  come  "back.     3iit  I'm  so  glad  you're 
here.     I  need  some  sympathetic  person  to  sputter  to  acout  my  troubles." 

"Troucles?    Anyone  with  a  pleasai-.t,  convenient,  attractive  —  I  might  even 
say  elegant  -  latuidry  like  this' talkin^-  acout  troucles?    Tny,  if  some  kind  per- 
son wo-ald  provide  me  with  this  perfect  little  first-floor  laiindry  to  work  in, 
I  thinl<:  I'd  ce  content  to  iron  shirts  da^'  in  and  da;^'-  out." 

"Slat's  all  very  well  for  you  to  sa;^  A^^t  Sanm^-',  tut  if  you  had  ever  ex- 
perienced the  disasters  in  ironing  that  I've  gone  through  today  -  well"  — 
Polly  sighed  e^ain. 

"Every  week  it  is  the  same  stor:/  with  me  acout  this  ironing.    Here's  a 
scorch  in  the  front  of  3oo's  "best  shirt.     i»ait  until  he  sees  that  J  And 
here's  a  luncheon  cloth  I've  v;orked  and  worked  on  "but  the  wrinkles  just  won't 
come  out.     It's  verj-  heaver  linen  and  somehow  I  never  can  iron  it  to  suit 
Mother.    These  napicins  I  sprirJcLed  mj^-self  this  morning  "but  I  suppose  I  damp- 
ened them  too  much.    Anywcy  they  seem  too  wet  to  iron  successf-ally.     So  it 
goes.    Heally,  it's  a  good  thing  I'm  preparing  to  he  a  school  teacher  when  I 
gradtiate.     If  I  "nad  to  woi-k  in  a  laundry  for  mj^  liviiig,  I'm  afraid  I'd  Just 
give  up  and  starve.     Ironing  is  such  a  chore.     i:other  is  always  saying  that 
practice  makes  perfect.    But  I  don't  seem  to  improve  a  "bit." 
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Jor  the  salie  of  the  Pollj''s  in  the  world,  let  me  s?"  that  ironing  like  many 
other  household  johs,  can  oe  interesting  and  pleasant  —  or  ^onsuccessf'-il  and 
difficult.    Tou  can  make  an  art  of  it,  or  j'Ou  can  make  it  drudgery,  all  depend- 
ing on  hov7  vou  go  at  it.     If  you  have  the  same  trouoles  ever^'  Tuesday,  as  Polly 
sai-^'s  she  does,  why  not  discover  the  causes  and  tr^^  to  remedy''  them?    Perhaps  it's 
your  ironing  "board.     Or  perhiaps  it's  the  waj'  you  sprinkle  your  clothes  so  that 
they  are  too  damp  or  too  dry  or  so  that  the  moisture  is  not  evenly  districuted. 
Or  perh?ps  it's  the  temperatijre  of  yo-ar  iron  —  too  hot  or  too  cool  for  the 
purpose.    All  these  points  are  ^7orth  considering  for  success  in  ironing.  All 
these  and  the  skill  that  comes  from  experience. 

IS  you  want  to  maice  an  art  of  this  joc,   if  you  are  interest-;d  in  the  fine 
details  that  make  for  perfection  and  the  efficient  and  easy  ways  of  a  profes- 
sional, I  suggest  that  you  visit  a  commercial  la'ondry  some  day  soon.    Make  a 
tour  through  the  whole  estatlishment  and,  as  you  go,  notice  just  how  the  var- 
ious ironing  johs  are  oeing  done.     It's  an  educ?tion  in  itself  and  you'll  "be 
s'orprised  how  many  tricks  of  the  trade  can  "be  applied  to  yoior  ironing  at  home. 

Yom-  ironing  "coard  malces  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  res-alts.     It  shouli. 
"be  of  the  right  height  to  prevent  "bending  and  stooping.     The  "best  work  can 
never  "be  done  under  the  strain  of  a  "bent  hack  and  an  -jncomf ortahle  position  gen- 
erally.    The  coard  sho^old  "be  st^ordy,  f ii-m  ajid  rigid,  and  it  sho'old  "be  heavily 
and  firmly  padded.     Padding  is  more  important  than  many  housekeepers  realize. 
A  very  thin  undercover  makes  it  diff  ic-jlt  and  sometimes  almost  impossi"ble  to 
iron  out  wrirJd.es  that  will  disappear  easilj''  if  the  padding  is  firm,  perfectly 
smooth  yet  resilient.     Several  layers  of  old  clankets  or  heav^''  silence  cloth 
stretched  smooth  and  taut  over  the  "coard  m.alce  excellent  padding.    As  each  layer 
goes  on,   iron  over  it  to  prevent  wriiiicLes  and  to  make  it  a"bsolutely  smooth. 
Thum"b  ta'c.lrsare  convenient  to  fasten  the  padding  as  it  is  stretcliei  on  the  "board. 
Later  upholstery  tacks  may  "be  used,  or  tapes  to  tie  on  the  cover.    Por  the  cover 
hea^/2''  sheeting  or  un'oleached  muslin  are  good  materials.     Em'croidered  pieces  need 
even  thicl?:er,  more  cushiony  padding  to  make  the  em"croidery  stand  out.  Iron 
such  pieces  right  side  do'.Tn  on  several  thicimesses  of  darkish  toweling. 

Spririlcling  the  clotlies?     'i-randnother  did  it  "by  hand,  and,  with  so  many 
years'  experience,  she  was  very  skillful  at  it.     There  are  many  sprinkling 
devices  on  the  market  today  that  distri'cute  the  moist-csre  more  evenly  than  the 
hand  met'nod.    A  Olean  whisk  "broom  dipped  in  water  makes  a  hand^T^  sprinkler.  Ther^ 
are  also  metal  perforated  tops  to  plvig  in  "bottles  for  sprinkling. 

Sight  here,  I'd  'oetter  pause  and  say  that  when  I  speak  of  sprirJrling 
clothes  I  mean  only  cottons  and  linens.     Silks,  rayons  and  wools  are  never  treat- 
ed this  May  "before  ironing.     Silks  and  otlaer  delicate  faeries  are  washed  and 
rolled  up  tightly  in  two  T:u:kish  towels,  which  act  as  "blotters  to  a"bsor"b  the 
moist'ore.     'Ihen  they  are  shaken  out  lightly  -ontil  dry  enough  to  iron.     Silks  are 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side.    Yes,   ironed  while  still  damp  with  a  v/arm  "cut  never 
a  hot  iron.     Too  much  dampness  or  a  little  too  much  heat  in  the  iron  maices  the 
silk  papery. 


S-at  I've  wandered  from  ny  s-a"b.ject.     I  v?as  tellcing  acou:  sprinlcLing  cottons 
and  linens.     The  o'cject  of  tliis  process,  oi  co-jxse,  is  to  make  the  clothes  evenly 
dazipened  o-at  never  wet.    After  the  water  is  sprinided  on,  rolling  them  -ap  and 
allo■^v■ing  then  to  stand,  gives  the  dampness  a  chaXiCe  to  penetrate  all  parts  of 
the  lahric  'onif or:::il2.''.     Le'J  the  pieces  straight  end  smooth  and  sprinl^Le  triem 
as  evenlj''  a"s  possiole.     H'lat  pieces  like  napkins  and  handlcerchief s  sho'jld  he 
laid  with  the  same  side  up  and  with  the  he::.s  in  the  same  position  for  convenience 
in  handling  them  at  ironing  time.     After  yo-a  have  dginpened  the  pieces,  roll 
them  'xp  in  tight  smooch  rolls,  pack  them  in  a  hasket  or  some  clean  container 
where  thej''  will  he  protected  from  soil,  and  cover  them  vrith  a  clean  cloth.  In 
wa,rm  weather  be  caref-ol  not  to  leave  the  clothes  rolled  up  long  eno-agh  to  mil- 
d'e"7.     One  more  hint  -  if  the  clothes  mrast  "be  ironed  soon,  sprrnlde  them  with 
Warm  rattxer  than  cold  v.'ater,   since  wajTn  '.vaster  penetrates  the  material  more 
quiclcly. 

Uow  acout  the  iron.     I  hardly  need  to  mention  that  every  well-cared-f or 
iron  is  dusked  with  a  clean  cloth  al"./a^''s  cefore  use,  and  tha,t  ari^'-  stajrch  or 
other  ma.terial  that  may  stick  to  it,  is  ruhced  off  with  oil  or  paraffin.  ITo 
scraping  ./hich  may  leave  scratc'nes  in  the  s'urface. 

As  I  said,  correct  temper?,t"are  in  the  iron  has  a  lot  to  do  './ith  good  re- 
sults.    Zvery  housekeeper  using  a.  h^nd  iron  needs  to  experiment  to  find  out 
the  correct  temperrture  for  her  0".7n  use.     It  is  an  individua.l  matter,  irou  see, 
for  a  slo'.T  ironer  needs  a  lower  temperature  and  a  fast  ironer  a  higher  temxier- 
atiore.     Then^  the  heat  must  "be  adjusted  for  the  fahric  also.     '.Tools,  some  silks 
and. some  rayons  scorch  more  easily,  a.nd  therefore  require  a  lov/er  temperat'ore, 
than  cottons  ajid  linens.     There  is  still  another  thing  to  consider.     Tnat  is 
moist-ure.     The  temperature  that  the  garment  will  stand  varies  according  to  its 
dampness.    Jor  a.  very  hepyy  faoric,  use  lower  heat.     Other'./ise  the  surface  of 
the  facric  may  scorch  hefore  the  inside  is  dry. 

Prohacly  you  have  all  seen  or  heard  of  these  new  heat-controlled  electric 
irons,  equipped  with  reg-alators  th-at  may  "be  set  at  the  tempera t-ju-e  needed.  If 
properly  set,  such  an  iron  sho'old  prevent  scorching  as  well  as  the  oother  of 
turning  the  current  on  and  off  to  reg-alate  the  heat.    As  a  safety  device  it  is 
also  useful  since  the  automatic  control  reduces  the  dariger  from  fire.  Irons 
equipped  with  many  settings  for  temperatvne,  instc-ad  of  a  few,  are  esT^ecially 
convenient,  "because  they  maj''  ^^e  adjusted  to  individual  needs. 

Before  we  scop,  let's  discuss  ironing  machines  for  a  minute.    Hany  women 
nowada^/s  send  the  household  washing  zo  the  la'undr;;'',  have  it  returned  ro^jLgh 
dried,  and  do  their  o".7n  ironing.    An  ironing  machine  is  a  real  lator-saver  wher- 
ever there  is  a  great  deal  of  ironing  to  "be  done.     Instead  of  standing  up  and 
going  over  miles  of  flat  surface  with  a  hand  iron,  the  housewife  can  sit  at  the 
machine  and  simply  g-aide  the  pieces  as  they  pass  thro-Jigh  it.     Difficult  parts 
of  garments  may  he  touched  up  with  a  hand  iron  afterward. 

If  you  are  plarning  to  "bu'''  an  ironirxg  machine,  take  some  half  da^'s  off  and 
Watch  a  'crained  operator  or  demonstrator  at  work.     This  is  an  excellent  way  to 
learn  how  to  use  the  machine  on  different  kinds  of  garments.     ■.'hen  it  comes 
to  selecting  your  machine,  thirik  of  yo^or  O'vn  needs  in  size,  price  and  appear- 
ance.    loT  long  service,  it  will  pay  to  choose  a  machine  with  a  well-supported 


roll  which  will  no:-  sag  at  either  end,  even  with  long;  use.     Poor  support  means 
that  the  pa-dded  roll,  that  acts  as  the  ironing  board,  and  the  hea.ted  shoe,  tha' 
acts  as  the  iron,  ma^  get  our  of  alineaent  and  spoil  the  contact  Between  the 
two. 

A  clean  cover  on  the  roll  is  verj?"  important,  for  garments  may  te  stained 
"b"  scorch  on  the  cover  or  hy  deposits  of  soap  or  fatty  acids  left  there  by 
clothes  th=t  h?ve  not  been  properly  rinsed.     Jcr  best  results  never  allow  the 
padding  to  become  v;orn  or  flabby  since  this  v/ill  cause  uneven  pull  and  poor 
ironing.     Change  the  padding  often,  especially  when  it  has  pressed  do'.m  by 
absorbing  moisture  and  has  lost  i':s  spring.     ITliere  are  manj''  hinds  of  pa.dding 
available  —  felt,  wool  azid  cotton  ia:it.     Por  an  ex:ra.  smooth  finish,  double 
faced  cotton  felt  over  other  padding  gives  good  results.     Certain  companies 
manuf act-jire  paddirxgs  uhiat  have  been  pre-shr^ank. 

Tomorrow:     "^ilv  Tantr-jms?" 
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